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For the N. E. Farmer. 


FARM BUILDINGS. 
Mr Eptror—Sir—I have often seen the remark 
: yyour valuable paper, that every man had a right, 


and was ¢alled upon to exercise that right, of giy- | 


ing inforiaation and making inquiries about the dif- 
ferent and better modes of cultivating the soil, erect- 
ing buildings, raising animals, &c. Feeling, sir, 
that you are ready and willing to bestow any infor- 
mation in relation to the great principles of farm- 
ing, and are happy in so doing, [ take the liberty 
to ask you a very few questions. 

I have, sir, been looking around among my build- 
ings and the buildings of my neighbors, in my own 
town and vicinity, and I see much extravagance in 
buildings, even in those for our animals. I see 
good and costly barns for our cattle, warm stables 
for our horses, and good, tight and comfortable 
shelters for all our animals except swine. And 
where do [ find our swine? Some in a miserable 
mud-lole under a building open to the north winds ; 
some in the corner of walls or fences with a few 


loose boards thrown over them, with flat rocks for | 


a floor, and a few loose, round or sharp rocks for a 
bed, cemented together with frozen earth; and 
some in the open fields, with no shelter at all, ex- 
cept the blue sky over their heads—and finally a 
great proportion of them in a most miserable condi- 
tion, in comparison with the condition of our other 
animals. 
These beautiful, noble and most profitable of all 
the farmer’s animals ought not to be so treated, 
because they occasionally, in doing their whole 
duty, happen to get their noses a little dirty. And, 
sir, for 11v own part, so far as I shall have further 
care of tuese fine animals, 1 am resolved to give 
them beiter treatment, and build one of the most 
comfo.table buildings for them that I can put to- 
gether; and this not only for their own comfort 
but my interest; for I am satisfied, from experi- 
ence, that half a bushel of corn will make nearly 
as much pork when given to a comfortable pig in 


@ warm pen, as a bushel when fed to an uncomforta- | 


ble one. in the frozen mud. And now, sir, the 
questions which | propose to ask, are these, viz :— 
Do you believe with me, or do you inagine even 
for a moment, that it makes any difference what 
kind of a building swine are kept in, as it regards 
their growth and expense of keeping? and if so, 
what sliall be the shape, size and situation of the 
best constructed building ? shall it be so situated 
and constructed that the swine shall always be 
kept in the shade, even if kept warm, or shall they 
have an opportunity to lie where, during the winter, 
they can feel occasionally the warm rays of the 
sun? and any other information in relation to a 
place for keeping swine, taking into consideration 
the growth and keeping of the same, without re- 
gard to the expense of the building, will greatly 
oblige one, and [ presume benefit many of the sub- 
scribers for your paper. 


Grafton, March 15th, 1841. A FARMER. 


This state of things ought not to exist. | 


| These questions of « A Farmer,” and the implied 
opinions are very acceptable to us. He has touclhi- 
ed upon a subject of no small practical moment.— 
If warmth and comfort contribute materially to the 
| growth of swine, there can be little doubt that it 


is good economy to furnish them with this kind of 


nourishment. 

We have seen something of the benefits of keep- 
ing shoats or store pigs warm in the winter. For- 
merly, at our home, the swine were kept in cold 
pens, but for severa! years past they have fed and 
slept on the floor of a very warm barn, and at their 
pleasure have gone down into the cellar beneath 
to work over the manure fromthe cattle. This 
‘cellar is closed, and comparatively little frost is 
ever found in it. Here the pigs exercise in com- 
fort as much of the time as they choose. When a 
night is severely cold, they remain below and sleep 
upon the horse manure at one end of the cellar. 
And now you will ask what is the effect of such a 
place upon the growth of the swine? We answer. 
that it has been the settled belief in our family for 
years, that the increased growth of five swine in 
the winter months, will pay the annual interest on 
$100. Here the swine never cansee the sun. But 
we believe it is desirable that they should. Were 
‘one constructing the pen, which should be the 
| most favorable to the comfort and the consequent 
| growth of his hogs, he would probably mistake, if 
he furnished them no opportunity to enjoy the 
| pleasure which they obviously take, when basking 
‘in the rays of a bright winter’s sun. We should 
say, generally, to each farmer, contrive in the 
cheapest way which your buildings and the grounds 
around them permit, to keep your hogs comfortable, 
and to let them work in manure or muck which is 
‘not frozen. A warm nest, good air and exercise 
are all desirable. But our correspondent has asked 
|how we would build, setting aside all regard to 
| the expense of the building. We are not sorry that 
the question has been put; for there is an original 


board funnels. When you have put down litter 
enough for the day, throw a fork full over the hole 
and Jet it remain as a cover until more is wanted. 
These same chimnies uncovered in summer, will 
serve as good ventilators, 

You have thirteen or fourteen feet from the bot- 
tom of the cellar to the beam, At aboutthe cen- 
tre of this space run timbers from one end of the 
cellar to the other. The north or innermost timber 
must be three feet from the wall, Another timber 
running the whole length and being ten feet in 
front of the first timber, will give the foundation 
of the floor on which your hogs are to feed and 
sleep. Let the four northern feet of this floor be a 
passage way in front of the pens. The remaining 
six feet may be divided into pens of twelve fect in 
length ; six feet fora nest and six for the eating 
pen. From this eating pen, let stairs or steps 
(planks with cleats spiked across them) lead down 
to the bottom of the cellar, landing near the south 
side. The cellar must be divided into pens of 
twelve feet width ; to each pen let there be a door 
in front sufficiently large to admit the cart; above 
this door have large glass windows to admit the 
sun. ‘These cellar pens are now 20 feet deep; 
but I would have them partitioned off by movable 
planks, leaving 12 feet in front and eight in the 
rear. 

Now let us look at the three feet of cellar along 
the north side, which are not covered: here fix a 
row of bulk heads, or sloping doors, through which 
you may tip down in the autumn, loads of muck 
and soil, and whatever else you may wish your 
| hogs to work over during the winter. This will 
| be retained in the sinaller or inner division of each 
pen, lying partly under the floor on which the hogs 
eat and sleep, and may be thrown over for them to 
work upon from day to day. This is for winter 
work. But when your pens have been cleared in 
| the spring, remove the partition across the pen, let 


| the hogs run back to the north wall out of the 








plan in our brain, which we are ready to make pub. | reach of the sun. Give them materials for manure 
lic, though it will be thought too costly by most| through your slanting doors on the north side. 
farmers. It is difficult to describe a building in| Here let them do their summer's work. These 
| words so as to make one’s self understood; should | bulk-heads should be well covered in winter with 
| we fail in this attempt, we shall be happy to be| hay, sea-weed, or some other suitable material for 
questioned upon points which we do not render in- the prevention of cold. The windows in front 
' telligible. At one end of 


might require blinds in summer, 

On a spot of ground, sloping to the south, dig in | the building should be a cellar for keeping roots 
upon a level until you get a face 8 or 10 feet high. and cooking the food ; and perhaps a steam pipe 
Build a good stone wall at this face; also at each | ™oning immediately under the sleeping pens might 
‘end build such a wall twenty feet in length. On| be advisable. The whole building should be near- 
these three walls lay the sills of your building, The | ly frost proof. 

posts on the north side are not to come back to the We have here given a description of our fancy 
face of the north wall by three feet: your building | og pen. We fear the description may not be in- 
will be seventeen feet wide. Let the posts be four telligible ; but ifa pen be built in accordance with 
feet high, The roof is to be filled in the sunmer | UF idea, it will be warm in winter, cool in summer, 
or autumn with the materials to be used in winter | "4 will let the process of manure making go on 
for litter. ‘This litter is to be dropped down through | #t a!l seasons, Whether it would be worth its cost, 
a hole directly over each nest; this hole must be | V have not fully considered.—Ep. 

kept covered to prevent the cold air from descend- 
‘ing ; and for the convenience of covering, it might It is much easier to ruin a man of principle, than 
be well to make a curb four or five feet high around | a man of none; for he may be ruined through hie 
| each hole. The litter, when you fill the chamber, | scruples. Knavery is supple, and can bend; hon- 
will be placed immediately around these curbs or’ esty is firm, upright and yields not.—Lacon. 
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WHAT! BERKSHIRES AGAIN? 
Yes, reader, Berkshires again. It is a fat sub- 
ject. Some lover of “good pork” who hails from 


« Down East,” has sent us not only a well formed | 
communication in “black und white,” (genuine | 


Berkshire eolors,) but he has enclosed and franked 


the veritable white hairs from the tip of a genuine | 
Berkshire’s tail, (and, by the way, these white hairs | 
are not exactly white, but are in color like the | 
light streaks in the bird’s-eye maple table on which | 


we are writing, excepting two of them, which are 
black,) and thus has he furnished us an unerring 
standard by which we may test the right of every 
specimen of swineship that comes within our ken, 
to take the name of genuine improved Berkshire — 
It isan invaluable present. We heartily thank 
the donor; his favor will help us to many a hearty 
shake of the sides, as we go from stye to stye to 
determine which of the solar rays are reflected by 
the natural ornament of the posterior excrescence 
of every hogship and pigship io our whereabouts. 
With the greatest good will and glee imaginable 
will we devote ourself to that healing of eur dis- 
eased correspondents, which a sight of these real 
Simon Pures will at once effect. 

Should this * Lover of Justice and Good Pork,” 
(an ucquaintance of ours in the winters which we 
spent at the capitol of Maine, if we guess right,) 
find it convenient to favor us with communications 
from time to time, he will not merely confer a 
favor upon us personally, but will help us to make 
this paper deserve the high compliment which he 
has paid to it in his closing sentence. 

Berkshires have attained such notoriety, that 
their comparative excellencies and defects should 
be fairly and fully stated to the public. We wil- 
lingly admit articles either for or against them, 
which purport to contain instructive facts or obser- 
vations. We find much amusement inthe con- 
flicts of opinion, and are disposed to indulge our 
correspondents to the greatest extent, which justice 
to other topics will allow.—Eb. 


Down East, March 19th, 1841. 

Auien Putnam, Esg.—Sir—Having been born 
in Boston, I cannot divest myself of some regard 
for that city and its inhabitants, and even for those 
of the whole State of Massachusetts. It is there- 
fore with alarm that I perceive such strong symp- 
toms of rabidness exhibited by some of your cor- 
respondents in the columns of the New England 
Farmer. To read the last number of your paper, 
one would almost suppose the salvation of the world 
depended upon the stock, and more particularly the 
pigs, of Massachusetts being equal to those of New 
York,—that the good people of your State were 
afflicted with monomania, and his Satanic Majesty 
had appeared to them in the shape of a Berkshire 
hog. It may be, Mr Editor, caused by the color; 
for some animals, you know, have a natural antipa- 
thy to particular rays—the cock turkey, for instance, 
cannot abide the sight of red, and evinces it by his 
great gobbling ; and possibly those gentlemen are 
such thorough-going anti abolitionists, that they 
cannot endure black, when exhibited to their eyes 
even in the hair of ahog. Iam rather inclined to 
this last opinion, as the rage of their fever has evi- 
dently been much greater since the cut given to 
the abolitionists in the address of the President. 

The white hairs in the tails of Mr Lossing’s 
pigs, are the principal spectres that haunt their 
minds or flit before their visions, and as we farmers 
place great faith in old saws or proverbs, and there 


hairs from the tail of a full-blood, to be by you ad- 
ministered to those unfortunate persons, trusting 
that your sense of humanity will prevent your de- 
laying even for a moment (after their reception,) 
So important a prescription. 

The wncharitable might think that those good 


‘is a well known one, that “ahair from the same its most palmy days, under the editorship of Mr 
dog will cure,” I have taken the liberty to procure | 
for and enclose to you some of the real Simon Pure | 


Fessenden. 
A Lover or Justice anp Goop Pork. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WHEAT INSECTS. 
(Continued.) 
Since my former communication was written, [ 


— P ° } , } } “ > ; 
citizens of Massachusetts were influenced a little— | have found some interesting “Observations con- 


a very littke—by fear they should not be able to 


| make quite so much out of their Mackay and their 
| Berkshire pigs, if the public were led to doubt the 


_ purity of their blood, and believe that a better breed 


|conld be found in Albany. 


| AsI ama Massachusetts man by birth and a| 
/Maine farmer by adoption, I cannot be suspected | 


lof any prejudice in favor of New York. Having 


| Massachusetts Berkshire and Mackay pigs, as well 
las some from Mr Lossing, (with the white feet and 


a good opportunity to judge of the value of the 
different breeds, from their aptitude to fat and their 
shape ; and in justice to Mr Lossing and from _re- 
gard to the interests of the farmers generally, ( with- 
out caring a pin for those of a few breeders of pigs 
for sale,) | must confess that, although the Massa- 
chusetts Berkshire, Mackay and Bedford breeds of 
hogs are fine, the Lossing Berkshire is evidently a 
very different and much superior animal. The 
points I should point out in which they excel are, 
a rounder barrel, a rounder, fuller ham and shoul- 
der, broader back, thinner head, less cheek, and 
smaller feet, legs, tail and ears—I say nothing 
about color, for whether blacks or Essex greys is 
to my mind of no importance, as long as it is, as 
in the case of the Berkshires, confined to the hair, 
and has not given any taint that cannot be scraped 
off. As to the white hairs, a few more or less may 
be of consequence on the head or beard of a bache- 
lor, but I think of not the slightest on the body or 
tail of a hog. 

That you may not suppose I have been imposed 
upon in the pigs I have mentioned as Massachu- 
setts Berkshire and Mackay, I would remark that 
they are from the stock of Mr Phinney, of Lexing- 
ton, a gentleman whose character is too well known 
to admit of such a suspicion. 

In short, sir, no person who has ever examined 


who have berated them in your paper ever saw 
one of the pure blood. The Berkshire they speak 
of, must be of a very different kind, and if any of 
the pure blood “did not cut up well,” the owner 
slaughtered them when not half fatted, deceived 
into the belief that they were fit for the knife by 
their very superior shape. 

Not being a breeder for sale, but only having a 
very few for my own use, my object is to obtain 
the most profitable hog—one that will give the 
greatest weight of clear pork, lard and ham, from 
the least quantity of food; this I am confident I 
now have in the Lossing Berkshire ; but if any of 
your subscribers or correspondents have a kind su- 
perior to the Lossing, not the Massachusetts Berk- 
shire, I should be very desirous to obtain a pair, 
and should consider him or them as having con- 
ferred an incalculable benefit upon their country 
by its introduction. 

I cannot close this letter without returning you 
my thanks for the goodly proportion of valuable 
matter contained in your paper, and expressing my 
opinion that it is now fully equal to what it was in 











‘cerning the Fly-Weevil that destroys wheat, by 
Col. Landon Carter, of Sabine Hall, Virginia,” in 
the first volume of the “ Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society at Philadelphia.” The 
description, given by Col. Carter, of this insect, and 





white bairs in the tail,) 1 have had, and still have, | 


one of Mr Lossing’s pigs, can believe that those | 


of its habits, corresponds very nearly to that of 
the Angoumois moth, or Ecophora cerealella* ; but 
| his history is deficient in some particulars, which 
| are necessary to prove the identity of the Ameri- 
}can and European insects. 

Of the insects that are injurious to wheat in the 
ear, or while it is in a growing state, the best 
| known is the wheat-midge, or wheat-gnat , Cecido- 
myta tritict,) of Europe, an account of wich has 
been given by Mr Kirby, in the “ Transactions of 
| the Linnean Society of London.” This midge or 
| gnat resembles a mosquito in form, but is exceed- 
ingly minute, being only about one tenth of an 
inch long. Its body is orange-colored ; its two 
wings are transparent like glass, and are fringed 
with short huirs around the edges; and the long 
antenne, or horns, consist of little bead-like joints, 
This insect appears in swarms in the fields, when 
the wheat is in blossom; and, by means of the 
long retractile piercer at the end of its body, it 
thrusts its eggs within the chaffy scales of the 
flower. The young insects hatched from these 
eggs are little orange-colored maggots, tapering 
towards the head, and blunt at the hinder extremity, 
with the rings of the body somewhat bulging at 
the sides, ‘They have no feet, but move in a wrig- 
gling manner, and by sudden jerks of the body, like 
some other maggots. Mr Kirby does not seem to 
have known with certainty in what way these mag- 
gots injure the wheat, and suggests that perhaps 
by eating the pollen they prevent the impregnation 
of the grain. It would seem, however, from recent 
observations, that somehow they abstract the nour- 
'ishment from the grain, so that the latter does not 
| fill; but whether by sucking it immediately from 











| the grain, or from the base of the germ, (the latter 
| seems most probable.) is not yet satisfactorily as- 
certained. In consequence of their depredations 
the grain becomes shriveled and abortive, and in 
some seasons a twentieth part of the crop is there- 
by lost. By the first of August they come to their 
full size, descend to the ground, and go into the 
earth to the depth of half an inch; here they pro- 
bably remain inactive through the following winter, 
and turn to flies or gnats in the spring, when the 
wheat is about to blossom. 

An insect much like the foregoing, and known 
in its maggot state by the name of “the grain 
worm,” has been observed for some time past in 
the northern and eastern parts the United States, 
and in Canada, and its ravages have gradually ex- 
tended in various directions from year to year. 
The maggols (which I have seen) agree exactly 
with the description given of those of the wheat- 
fly of Eurepe, and they attack and destroy the 
grain precisely in the same way. The fly has not 
yet fallen under my notice. Several essays on 








*See New England Fermer, March 24, 1841, page 300. 
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e history of these insects have been published in 


th 


the 17th volume of the “ New England Farmer,” | 
and I have received from a lady in Hopkinton, N. | 
H., some additional and interesting information re- 


specting them. A more extensive series of obser- 
vations, conducted with care, and witha due re- 
gard to dates, is still wanted to complete the history 
of these depredators. They are said to attack 
wheat, rye, barley, clover, and timothy-grass. The 
lady above referred to, states that none of the in- 
sects could be found ina field of bald wheat, 
growing side by side with fields of rye and bearded 
wheat, where the orange-colored maggots abound- 
ed, though all these plants blossomed at the same 
time. It appears also, by various statements, thit 
very early and very late wheat escape, and hence 
that the Hy 1s limited in the period for depositing 
its eges. [tis therefore important to ascertain at 
what time the flies begin to appear, and at what 
date they ~enerally disappear, and whether, during 
the whole of this period, they are engaged in lay- 
ing the regrs, These dates may vary somewhat 
in different years and places; but a course of ob- 


servations, in successive years, will afford the) 


means for fixing upon the average dates. The 
next point to be determined is, the length of time 
required by the wheat-maggots tocome to their full 
growth, and the size that they attain. After the 


feeding siate is over, do they drop out of the ears, 
to the ground, or do they let themselves down by | 


threads after the manner of canker-worms ? Some 
persons have stated that they undergo their changes 


and are transformed to flies in the ears of the grain, | 
Is | 


where their empty shells have been observed. 
not this an accidental exception to their usual hab- 
its, and do they not generally go into the ground 
about the time that the wheat is ready to be har- 
vested ? 


torpid, motionless, and without change, till the ap- 
proach of spring ? 
in its chrysalis state, or just before it turns to a fly ? 


The writer will be very glad to see specimens of | 


the insects, taken while they are in the torpid and 
chrysalis state, and preserved in spirit. 

It is said that these maggots or grain-worms are 
found inthe heads of clover and of Timothy-grass 
as well as in wheat-ears: and some persons have 


supposed them to be the same as the “ clover worms,” | 


which have been seen spinning down from lofts or 
mows where clover has been stowed away. This 
point might be easily settled, if any person would 
take tle trouble to keep some of these clover- 
worms in a covered vessel, partly filled with earth 


and clover-heads, till they go through their trans- | 
I am inclined to think that these | 


forniations. 
spinning clover-worms will turn out to be distinct 
from the wheat-insects. 


Two kinds of flies have been noticed in wheat- | 


fields by some of our farmers ; one, the true wheat- 
fly, with an orange-colored body and without a pro- 
jecting piercer ; the other, “a changeable reddish 
or green fly,” with a piercer folded under its belly. 
The latter uses its piercer for conveying its eggs 
within the chaffy scales of the wheat-ear; it is 
said also to Jay its eggs in some kinds of berries. 
A complete history and description of this second 
kind of fly, and of its young in all their states, might 
throw some light on that of the true wheat fly ; and 
it is to be hoped that some careful person will turn 
his attention to it, and favor the public with the 
result. T. W. HARRIS. 
Cambridge, March 24, 1841. 


Do the maggots undergo a change of | 
form immediately after this time, or do they remain | 


What is the form of the insect | 


| putting one’s foot on a large healthy-looking tur- 
nip, and full of foliage, how snddenly the whole 
/superstructure would crush down into complete 
| rottenness, the shell not being more than half an 
inch in thickness, On examining the tap-roots of 
many of then, they were found rotten, although 
had not extended, in cases, to 
| within several inches of the bulb, while the effluvia 
Some of them are brown, | which arose, from inany, even of the comparatively 
spotted with black ; but many of them are of a sin- | sound-looking roots, was convincing procf of in- 
‘gular reddish color, and [ have seen droves of them | cipient decay. Many of the roots,to appearance 
that, when the sun shone on them, appeared of the | perfectly sound, were packed away for winter pro- 
lcolor of gold. Their ears are not large, and bend | vender, but I believe I may say, that not one of 
slightly forward. I wish very much to see them!/them proved in reality so, and no cattle would 
introduced into Scotland; and am certain they | touch them. 
would be more profitable than any other species.| The winter following revealed the truth, for, on 
Until that can be accomplished, | can recommend | examining the land, it was found to be full of stag- 
|the second or third cross from the white Cuamber-| nant water to within a few inches of the surface ; 
‘land boar with the black Guinea, Siamese or Chi- | since then, it has been drained and well cultivated, 
nasow. They are spotted black and white. Mr 
Culley speaks well of the Berkshires.” 
Broomhill, near Annan, Scotland, 1814. 


EXTRACT 

From Robert Henderson's Treatise on Swine. 

(Published by request ) 

“Of all the sorts of hogs I have seen, and that 
is nota few, I would give the preference to the 
' Cheshire, or rather the Berkshire hog. This kind 
will grow to a good size, is easily fed, small boned, 
and of a handsome make. 


} ; 
ithe disease some 


and I] have no idea thatthe crop of turnips which I 
intend to grow upon it the present season, will de- 
cay on the land, Should they, however, deceive 
me, I will tell the truth, and inform you of the re- 
sult, “right or wrong.” Joun Srurces. 


P. 8S. A writer in the Yankee Farmer complains 
that many of his diseased turnips were injured by 
grubs. I beg to say this would not have been the 
case, had wot the turnips been first diseased. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


DISEASES OF SWINE. 

Messrs Epitors—ls there no remedy for dis- 
eases in swine? I have lost twenty valuable pigs 
/in the course of the last six months, by blind stag- 
gers, consumption, (sometimes with and sometimes 
| without cough,) obtruding of the rectum, and many 
| witbout apparent cause. I have looked to buoks | 
in vain for information. Last week three beauti- | 
ful, healthy Berkshire pigs, as handsome as 1 ever 
saw, and two eimaciated, unhealtly animals, in 
three different pens, were attacked on the same 
| morning, and all the remedies known, which I con 


FACTS. 


’ 


“ Facts are stubborn things.’ 


1. A poor farmer will be a poor man, 

2. A large manure-heap makes a full granary. 

3. Intelligence to plan, industry to execute, and 
economy to preserve—prosperity follows. 

4. Ignorance, idleness and waste are followed 


sidered as mere quackeries, were reaorted to, and | close in the rear by distress, poverty and want. 
in a few hours some, and in 24 hours all, fell vic- 





: Cee: 5. The interest and happiness of the owner of 
tims to it. I wish every man that takes the Culti- | aj] domestic animals are promoted by kind treat- 
vator, would send all his pig and cattle remedics | inept, full feeding and cleanliness. Try it. 

fur general condensation and arrangement, and ! 


see if we cae learn any thing by it. I conceive | 7. To raise an abundance of grass is the founda- 
the appointment of scientific men by the State to |tion of all good husbandry, and should be the first 


note the different diseases and experiments for) and Jast effort of every person who desires to be a 
cures, would be of more service to us than the be- | successful and prosperous farmer 


stowal of the same amount of legislative aid in 
any shape whatever. R. L. 


6. Poor tillage, poor crops. 


8. Plants derive their nutriment from the soil, 
and every crop removed takes away part of its pro- 


ductive power, which an honest farmer will take 
| We have found charcoal one of the best preven- P oe ; 
- : a ' pleasure and derive profit from restoring as soon 
tives of disease in swine. They will eat it freely, | 


. la ? | as possible, 
if placed within their reach, and we have never — a - es: 
| 9. Those who trespass on the kindly disposition 


known hogs attacked with disease when occasion- 
ally fed with it.—Eds. Cult. jof the soil to produce crops, without making ade- 
| quate returns to it, are soon brought to judgment. 
| 10. A wise man will spread neither his manure 
‘nor his labor over more ground than will enable 
| him to attain a maximum result. 
Sir,—Seeing many inquiries as to the cause of| 11. Postponing doing right, is doing wrong. 
‘the rotting of a turnip crop, withont the least ap- | 12. A well-cultivated garden is the most profita- 
| pearance of the disease externally, and having had | ble part of a farmer’s domain.—Farmer’s Cab. 
| much experience in the raising root-crops of vari- | 
ous kinds, I would say, the evil arises from a wet, 
}and retentive subsoil. Four years ago, I sowed a | 
‘fresh broken up piece of land with ruta baga; it 
{had been in wood, and this was the first cultivated 
icrop that had been raised upon it. ‘The plants 
|came well, and flourished for a season, when some 
lof them began to turn blue, and they were then 
soon full of the animal, called familiarly, the plant- | 
louse ; others, however, retained their healthy ap- | 


| 
| 
! 
| 


DECAYED TURNIPS. 
| To the Editor of the Farmer's Cabinet: 





What majesty there is in the christian’s death! 
What a glory in his hope! As the rivers roll the 
smoothest the nearer they approach the ocean; as 
the rose smells the sweetest when dying; as the 
sun appears most glorious when setting, so it is 

| with the christian.— Buck. 





| Pride is the first thing that overcomes man, and 
pearance, while their internal parts were one mass | the last thing that man overcomes.—St. Jugus- 
| of corruption; and it was curious to observe, on | tine. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





MARCH 31, 1841, 





[The following communication has been sent us 
by the author, for publication im our columns: it 
appeared originally in the Albany Cultivator. ] 


REMARKS ON ORNAMENTAL GARDEN- 
ING, 

Witha Plan of a Fruit, Flower and Vegetable Gar- 
den. 


Horticulture, after al] that has been said and 
written, deservedly, in its commendation, is but an 
embraced department of the more enlarged science 
of Agriculture. It is the great, on a reduced scale: 
to a certain extent, it is the practical cyclopedia, 
as well as the model-farm of the agriculturist. 

Alas! how few properly study, how few in our 
country through want of merited reflection, duly 





appreciate the value of the kitchen garden. It has 
not been so in all places or times; though neces- 
sarily imperfect, because, like mathematics, its ut- 
most point of excellence seems forbidden to human 
attainment. Our great proto-father enjoyed in his 
first garden, a satisfaction denied to the most for- 
tunate of his descendants, a happiness unattainable 
by his children; for the garden of Eden was made, 
not by human hands,—it was the work of God.— 
When Adam was driven from his first home of in- 
describable bliss, he, by the labor of his hands and 
the sweat of his brow, made his little garden in| 
other and less fruitful soil. In all times, and by 
all generations since, the hardy husbandinan has 
had his garden. It is a matter of surprise, that 
while sciences of later birth have advanced almost 
to perfection, horticulture, perhaps the most neces- 
sary to man, has been comparatively so neglected 
and unimproved, and to our shame, so especially in 
this land of freedom. “Sat prata biberant,” said 
the Mantuan bard, in allusion to the practice of 
irrigating land, which prevailed in Italy, near two 
thousand years ago, asa means of fertilizing the 
soil ; yet how little is it at this day pursued, even 
in the land of Cincinnatus. 

The inhabitants of Holland, proverbially indus- 
trious, have indeed almost made their country a 
garden; and to the application of irrigation, above 
all other causes, they owe that great abundance 
which is the almost invariable reward of great assi- 
duity. The Hollanders have brought their indus- 
try to the land of their adoption, but they have left 
much of their skill at home. 

In Britain, the attention of the people is, by the 
peculiarity of the general policy of that nation, 
much diverted from the cultivation of the soil, yet 
agriculture has not been much neglected there ; 
and, so far as attended to, it has been honorable to 
the nation. Industry has been greatly aided by 
the application of scientific principles. In the ap- 
plication of these principles to horticulture, the 
Englishman has, in very many instances, approach- 
ed a perfection worthy of the imitation, and still 
more of the rivalry of the American. 

How happens it that so little attention is given 
to Horticulture in the United States? The people 
are industrious; they are intelligent: and much is 
done for the promotion of science in its various de- 
partments ; but it must be confessed, although it 
may couse a blush, that horticulture is shamefully 
neglected. ‘True, every farm-house has as its ad- 
junct, a kitchen-garden ; but what a garden! 
Would you walk through it—there is no walk 
there ; or if there be, it is hidden by the crops, per- 
haps of vegetables, perhaps of weeds, or more prob- 
ably, an unseemly commixture of both. Would 


the chanee is you cannot reach it without trampling 
on some other fruit which you do not need. Over 
beds of earth carelessly piled up, seeds of various 
kinds are frequently thrown, as if the entire crop, 
like that of the field, were to be reaped during a 
single gathering time. Neither ornament nor con- 
venience, nor even actual profit, seems to enter in- 
to this garden without a plan. The farmer acts as | 
if he would not waste on the “ little patch,” the la- 
bor which would be more profitably employed in 
the wide extended meadow, or the large cornfield. 
Here rests the error. There is no other acre on: 
the farm, which produces so large a return as that 
of the kitchen garden, nor is there any other acre 
on the farm, which will produce so large a return 
of profit in proportion to the labor and capital ex- | 
pended. The farmer instead of saying, “I am ex-| 
pending too much on this spot,” might better say, 
“T am expending too little.” The kitchen garden | 
in truth, is the proper school of the agriculturist. 
‘There he will Jearn the great value of properly | 
prepared compost, without which his garden will | 
produce a scanty crop; he will there learn that, 
manure, in order to secure its utmost benefit, must | 
be buried beneath the surface, and not thrown | 
loosely on the surface; he will there Jearn the | 
great value of irrigation. The principles of the 
kitchen garden are in many instances applicable | 
to the farm generally, and may often be adopted 
with great advantage. 

A well furnished garden embraces the choice | 
specimens of both nature and art, carefully select- | 
ed and judiciously and harmoniously blended to- | 
gether—assisting nature to improve her own pro- | 
ductions. 

The amateur will not only collect from every) 
quarter the beauties of nature, and arrange them | 
to the best advantage; but calling to his aid the! 
ornamental arts, he will heighten their effect by | 
suitable displays of rural] architecture; he will em. | 
bellish his garden with jets and fountains, and with | 
appropriate specimens of sculpture; and the pen- | 
cil of the artist will give delight to his evening | 
walks with pleasing transparencies. He will also | 
avail himself of the treasures of Conchology —* pet- | 
haps none but the department of Flora, can vie | 
with this in variety, symmetry of form, and in rich- | 
ness of coloring.” | 

The head of a family, if he cherishes the social | 
virtues, will prefer his home to any other place. | 
It is like a centre of gravity to all his pleasures 
and attachments to life. If you see a good vege- 
table, flower and fruit garden attached even to an 
otherwise humble cottage, there can scarcely be a 
doubt but that that cottage is the abode of happi- 
ness—that home is the most pleasing place to its 
occupant. 

The God of nature paints the flowers of the field 
most exquisitely, and gives us powers to discover 
and admire their inimitable beauty. “Do you 
know,” said the amiable Wilberforce, as he was 
sinking under the infirmities of old age, opening on 
some flowers shut up in a book—“Do you know 
that I am very fond of flowers?—the corn, and 
things of that kind, I look upon as the bounties of 
Providence—the flowers ] look upon as his smile.” 


‘Your voiceless lips, oh flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook !”’ 


To conclude :—In gardening, as in all other sub- 





you partake of some desired portion of its fruits, | 


jects, a plan is necessary to success; and having 
been frequently solicited by Messrs Cultivator, and 








by other friends in this and the adjacent counties 
for something of the kind, and considering this the 
proper season to commence preparatory operations, 
I herewith present a diagram and description of a 
garden, which, if it answers no other good purpose, 
may be the means of procuring a better from some 
other source. 

Little has been published in our country on the 


| subject of gardening as an art of design and taste; 


and the publications of Europe not being suitable 

to our wants, it is proper to make a beginning and 

devise that which may suit ourselves, our country, 

and our climate. ALEXANDER WALSH. 
Lansingburg, Feb. 1, 1841. 


(Plan of a Garden—Fig. 1.) 
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DESCRIPTION. 


The garden and pleasure ground I would de- 
scribe, is of an oblong form, 165 feet by 120 feet, 
with one end next the north side of the house, (fig. 1.) 
A walk 5 feet in width, A A, of a semi-elliptical 
form, passes from the north hall door to the princi- 
pal rear building on the west, extending in its 
course to the north 60 ft. ; a walk of 5 ft. in width 
extends through the centre from south to north, 159 
ft. A A, and is crossed at right angles by another 
of the same width 47 feet from the north edge of 
the elipsis; walks of 4 ft. width CC CC, surround 
the four squares. The walks graveled; formed 
rising at the centre to the height of the beds, with 
a descent each side, of an inch anda half to the 
border, which border is composed of bricks laid 
edgewise, the outer side flush with the soil, the in- 
ner side an inch and a half above the lowest part 
of the walk. H and I two mounds 12 inches di- 
ameter, 3 feet 6 inches high, enclosed by octagons, 
leaving a walk 4 feet in the narrowest part, with 
openings of 6 feet to the centre walk and elipsis ; 
the mounds enclosed with brick, placed endwise, 
inclining to the centre, and sunk 3 inches in the 
ground; the enclosure filled with soil ; each mound 
has growing in its centre an evergreen tree. H 
covered with evergreen periwinkle, Vica minor, and 
I covered with variegated periwinkle, Vica minor fi. 
alba. 

At the proper season, green-house plants and al- 
so shells, will be prettily accommodated around 
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the mounds; of the latter, 1 would recommend 
Strombus gigans, Triton variegatus, and Haliolis | 
asisna. The more rare and beautiful shells may | 
be appropriately assigned to the summer-house. 
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the door to be constructed from the twigs in front, 
and an opening left 2 ft. G in. high, which is the 
height of the dome. 

This described ornamental pleasure ground, con- 


| taining some hundreds of trees and shrubs, pos- 
| sessing the color of green in common, yet differing 

















(Fig. 2.) (Fig. 3.) 

X X two seats, each occupying 2 ft.—J and K 
passages leading to summer-house and green-house 
—L summer-house—M green-house—N N N N 
four Grecian pedestals for urns, statues, and heavy 
mineral specimens—R RR R four small columns, 
9 feet high, connected in the centre at the top, 
with a hook under the centre (fig. 2,) for suspend. | 
ing a Jamp or bird-cage—grapes trained over the 
frame—S S two fixtures for transparencies—T T 
two seats (fig. 4,) surrounded by an arched arbor 
10 ft. high, thrown over the walk, ornamented on 
one side with honeysuckle, on the other by climb- | 
ing Boursaut rose—U U two ornamentai frames, | 
4 ft. 6 in. square, (fig. 3,) may be covered with a 
variety of our native clematis—V V two structures 
9 ft. high and 3 ft. 6 in. wide, (fig. 4,) 4 feet from 
east fence, covered with American Bitter-sweet, 
Celastrus scandens. 
































) (Fig. 5.) 

The ground on the outside of the eliptical walk, 
east, a grass lawn, diversified with fruit and orna- 
mental trees, commencing next the walk with the 
lowest shrub, and rising to the east in gradation to 
the largest tree. Many of our beautiful native 
flowers and shrubs are found to thrive under the 
shade and drip of lofty trees,and may here be 
planted in occasional groups. 

The ground on the west side of the eliptical 
walk, grass lawn, shrubbery and filbert bushes, to 
the extreme west of the green-house.—O and P 
fruit and ornamental trees and native shrubs—R 
native flowers—Q tulips and late flowering exotic 
plants—O O diminutive rustic alcoves, from thrifty 
growing plants of upright privet, Ligustrum stric- 
tum, formed by placing a platform of light boards 
2 ft. 6 in. from the ground, and 3 ft. Jong, and 1 ft. 
6 in. wide, on the twigs of the privet; those in the 
centre of the platform to be trimmed off close to 
its under side, and those on the back and sides to 
be led up round the platform, entwined and arched : 


Fig. 4. 





in both the shape and shade of the leaf, add much 


|to adorn this spot by their variegated moving foll- 


age, light and shade. 
D EF and G four principal compartments, each 


| 43 ft. 6 in. by 43 ft.—D has a circle in the centre 26 
| feet in diameter, a parterre for annual flowers; in 


the centre a sun-dial; a walk 4 feet wide surrounds 
the circle, and from it north and south; the residue 


(of the ground D allotted to Dahlias, &c.—F, F 


G, compartments for culinary vegetables, strawber- 
ries, and an occasional plum tree—B B B outside 
borders 6 ft. wide, for currants, gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, &c.; in the centre of the north border a 
small board suspended, labelled, « Waste not, want 
not ;” near which bee-hives.—......... borders for 
smal! flowers on the south and north side of Dand F. 
— — — — borders south side of E and G for for- 


eign grape vines and herbaceous perennial flower- | 


ing plants. On each side of centre walk, s:z::::::::z:::: 
with 5 rods of wire crosseid at equal distance; at 
the southern extremity of trellis,a light arch, on 
the back or north side of which, may be inscribed, 
“ With clustered grapes He crowns the vine.” At 
the northern extremity of trellis, an arbor thrown 
over the walk 12 feet long, more for ornament than 
use; grapes in our northern latitudes ripen better 
on the open trellis. 

Candytuft, Jbris umbelluta, a good annual border 
flower: Dwarf Iris, Iris pumila, and yellow flower- 
ing stone crop, Sedum aizon, pretty biennial bor- 
dering. 

On a subject embracing such variety, it is not 
best to be more minute on border or other plants, 
as the collection and selection of plants, and the 
invention of other ornamental decorations, will af- 
ford amusement to the man of taste, and to him 
this pleasing occupation must be left. 


“ Oh sages ! think on joy like this, 
And where's your boast of apathy.” 





From the New Genesee Farmer. 


HOOF AIL—ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 

Messrs Epitors—lI observed in one of your 
papers, an inquiry respecting the cause of the dis- 
ease called hoof-ail in cattle; and having paid 
some attention to the subject,I will cheerfully 
give you the result of my observation and the pre- 
vailing opinions here, which you are at liberty to 
publish, if you think they wil] be of service to any 
of your readers. 

In the winter of 183-7, this disease made great 
ravages among the cattle in this vicinity. Freez- 
ing of the feet was at first assigned as the cause ; 
but many proofs to the contrary soon led to the 
abandonment of this opinion, and ergot was sub- 
stituted as the mischievous agent. 

I belicve it is an opinion well established that 
ergot of rye, or Secale cornutum, has given rise to 
gangrene in the human species. This circumstance 
and the similarity which exists between it and the 
disease under consideration, afford good reason for 
the belief that the causes may be similar. 

Ergot may sometimes be found in large quanti- 
ties in June or spear grass—whether it differs in 
its chemical properties from ergot of rye, I am not 
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able to say—presume it does not materially. This 
grass, as is well known, is apt to run out timothy 
and clover, consequently it grows in excess in old 
meadows, and to the ergot growing on it, the dis- 
ease is attributable, I have made many inquiries, 
but never found a case occurring where the animal 
had not been fed on hay containing it, 
I] will mention a few facts in confirmation of this 
opinion. Mr W. had 50 head of cattle fed upon 
hay mown from old meadows—the greater part of 
which was June grass. Only one of the 50 escap- 
ed the disease. A tenant upon the same farm, kept 
his cattle within 20 or 80 rods of the preceding, 
but fed them upon hay of marsh grass, and they es- 
caped the disease. MrC., on the adjoining. farm, 
had some June grass among his hay, but, not so 
much as W. Only two or three of his catele were 
affected, till the latter part of April, when, being 
out of hay, he procured some of W.; and in-a few 
days five of them had the disease, Another neigh- 
bor, Mr B., had wintered his cows well, but in 
| spring, being out of hay, he also procured some of 
Mr W.; and before long, all that had eaten it be- 


came affected with hoof-ail. Mr K., on an adjoin- 


:} ing farm, fed his cattle on straw, and none of the 
trellis for native grape vines; posts 7 feet high | 


disease appeared amongst them. Dr. Stimson says 
| he fed his cattle on hay containing a large propor- 
| tion of June grass. Good attention was given them, 
|but many became affected with the disease ; and 
| it continued to increase until he stopped feeding 
|the hay, and gave them turnips and other food, at- 
\ter which no more hoof-ail appeared. 

| I could mention numerous other cases, affording 
conclusive evidence that this disease is caused by 
ergot on June grass—but I fear it will make this 
|communication too long to enumerate them. I 
will remark, that in this section of country, (Upper 
Canada,) this grass had aon abundance of ergot 
growing upon it last season ; and consequently we 
may expect to see cattle affected with hoof-ail again 
this winter. Indeed it has already made its ap- 
pearance amongst my father’s stock. He com- 
menced feeding a lot of hay found to contain ergot, 
to some calves, on the 2d or 3d of December ; and 
on the 12th, nine of them had the disease. We 
immediately changed their food and cut off the 
points of their hoofs, so that they bled freely. They 
are now doing well. 

This treatment generally effects a cure, unless 
the disease has been of long standing. The dis- 
ease rarely affects the fore feet. I have never 
seen an instance, but have heard it asserted that it 
will sometimes occur, 

Respectfully, yours, 

St. George, U. C., Jan., 1841. 


N, 





Oftentimes, extravagant praise is bestowed on a 
light, loamy -land farmer, who has not a stone or 
other obstruction on his Jand,and which has been 
well tilled by his predecessor for the last genera- 
tion—while the stony-land farmer, with equal skill 
and who exercises ten times the laborious exertion, 
is passed unnoticed by superficial observers. 





It is not known where he who invented the plough 
was born, nor where he died; yet he has effected 
more for the happiness of the world than the whole 
race of heroes and conquerors who have drenched 
it with tears and manured it with hlood, and whose 
birth, parentage and education, have been handed 
down to us with a precision precisely proportionate 
to the mischief they have done. 
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Roston, Weonespay, Marcu 31, (841. 


LUCERNE, 

In answer to our correspond who recently inquired 
whether it would do to sow lucerne broadcast, we reply 
that we have been consulting authorities upon the sub- 
ject, and have inferred from our reading that it may be 
well to sow in drills and weed the crop, yet that this 
method is not essential. Several writers distinctly re- 
commend sowing broadcast; and we trust that our cor- 
respondent will not abandon his purpose to try this 
grass. We have never cultivated it, and cannot there- 
fore say any thing in reference to it excepting in the 
words of others :—the following is from the editor 
of the New England Farmer, (Mr Fesse:den,) May 1, 
1833 : 

“ Lucerne. 
choicest of all fudder because it lasted many years, and 
It 
enriches, be says, the land on which it grows, fattens 
the cattle fed with it, and is often a remedy for sick cat- 
tle. Columella’s observations were adapted to the cli- 
mate of Italy, and lucerne is not so productive in colder 
Loudon says, though lucerne was so much 


Columella estimated this plant as the 


bore being cut down four, five or six'times a_ year. 


countries. 
esteemed by the ancients, and has been long cultivated 
to advantage in France and Switzerlind, it has yet 
found no great reception in England. If any good rea- 
son can be given for this, it is, that lucerne isa less 
hardy plant than red clover, requires three or four years 
before it comes to its full growth, and it is for these and 
other reasons, i!l adapted to enter into general rotations. 

“ The soil for lucerne must be dry, and inclining to 
sand witha subsoil not inferior to the surface; unless 
the subsoil be good and deep it is not fit for lucerne. 
The plonghing should be deep and thorough, and Eng- 
lish writers advise to bury a coat of manure a foot below 
the surface. 
lucerne is highly estimated. 


Such is the practice in Guernsey, where 


“ Capt J. Swett, of Roxbury, hascultivated this grass 
In September, 1831, this gentleman 
senta sample to the Mass, Hor. Soc. and observed, 
‘This grass is of the fourtg crop this season, and ac- 


to good advantage. 


cording to my estimate has groduced at the rate of about 
3000 Ibs. per acre, each crop, when cut and dried. [ 
have raised this grars the last three years, and find that 
my horses and cows like it much. 1 prepsre my land 
in the following manner: have it ploughed twice, har- 
rowed well, and all the weeds and rubbish taken from 
the land, then sow about 30 lbs. of seeds to the acre.’ 


“ The quantity of seed made use of in Europe is from 
15 to 20 Ibs. to an acre, though Mr Swett thinks more 
woul! be better. ‘he-Hon. Robert R. Livingstone has 
cultivated lucerne with much success. He advises, as 
the resuit of his experiments, 1. Never tosow on ground 
which is not perfectly pulverized; 2. Not to sow till 
the ground has acquired a degree of warmth friendly to 
vegetation, viz. in May; 3. To sow wth no crop that 
will probably lodge ; 4. If sown with buckwheat, to ap- 
ply no gypsum or other manure till the wheat is off ; 5. 
If the quantity sown is small and the farmer can afford 
to lose a crop to give the ground one turn in the au- 
tumn, another in April, harrowing fine, and a third the 
beginning of May, and then if the weather be mild and 
warm, sow, if the ground be in perfect tilth ; otherwise 
give it unother ploughing. 

‘When lucerne turns yellow it should be mowed, 
and the plants will come up free from disease.” 


7 ———_———— —_—_ 


SPRING WORK. 

We believe that the fertility of most of our soils is 
very materially affected by faithfully preparing them 
for the reception of the crop. The more we stir and 
pulverize them in the sp: ing, the more productive they 
This is the general rule. There may be 
But the rule and not the exceptions, must 


will prove. 
exceptions. 
be made the basis of reasoning and advice. Some hints 
as to the way in which the working of the soil may add 
to its fertility, wili, perhaps, be acceptable to our readers. 

Particles of earth, or particles of earth and manure, 
that have been in close contact with each other fora 
year, have exerted nearly all the chemical action upon 
each other that they are capable of furnishing. So long 
as they remain together they will change but slowly. 
But if you break-up the soil thor: ughly, crush the lumps, 
and stir the whole mass well, then new particles are 
brough: together, to exert new chemical actions upon 
each other; and to change each other into fuod for 
plants. Furthermore, such treitment of the soil, pre- 
pares it to receive in all parts the action of water, air 
and warmth. 
will work off from these sidewise through the softer 
spots that have been ploughed ; and in the hard places 
neither air nor war. nth can work freely. These impor- 
tant agents in carrying on the processes of vegetation 
are therefore less available in a hard and lumply field, 
than in one that is mellow and well pulverized. 


If spots are left unploughed, the rains 


From these positions, it must be inferred that we re- 
commend, faithful ploughing, rolling and harrowing. 
We request farmers to ask themselves, whether in their 
haste to dispatch their spring work, they do not often 
suffer themselves to put in a crop before they have pre- 
pared the soil as well as good and profitable husbandry 
requires. When ploughing the land for spring grains, 
if you take so wide a furrow asto leave a part of the 
soil unturned, or if when the plough is thrown out by 
cornstalks or a stone, you fail to “ back up” and go over 
the unploughed space again, then we believe that you 
do not take the most profitable course. Let the ground 
be well ploughed. Then, if our advice be taken, the 
roller will be applied on all soils that have tenacity 
enough to be at al! lumpy. Break down the lumps or 
confine them by using the roller, and then a well 
loaded harrow will do its work of pulverising to very 
great advantage. Itis well to harrow both ways. A 


double harrowing and a subsequent rolling will ordina- 


rily cover the seed sufficiently. The roller is apparent. 
ly a very important implement, which should come into 


as to the comparative worth of northern and southern 
We doubt not that a larger crop of northern 
than cf southern can be obtained the first year; but 
we have as little doubt that where the southern has 
been sown with other grasses, that the second and 
third crops of hay will be larger than where the 
We have not facts enough with- 


clover. 


northern was raised. 
in our own observation to enable us to give a preference 
to the one over the other in point of eventual profit,— 
There may be difficulty the present season in obtaining 
northern seed, fur much of that which comes from the 
North, is supposed to have been carried there from the 
South. Ifthe farmers ghould find themselves furnish- 
ed with southern when they have asked for northern, 
we trust that they will not forget this suspicion, and 
will not be hasty in blaming the seedsmen of this 
vicinity, who do the best they can to obtain northern, 
and yet are fearful that they may be imposed upon, 





TOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


On Wednesday of last week we had the pleasure of 
visiting a few farmers in Attleboro’, who have formed 
an association for the purpose of increasing their knowl- 
edge of agriculture. ‘They hold monthly meetings for 
discussion, and are collecting a library. Such associa- 
tions will necessarily tend to make this important pur- 
suit more intellectual and interesting. They have com- 
menced a good work, and we trust that the inhabitants 
of other towns will copy their example. On the day 
above mentioned we, at their request, addressed the 
people of the place upon afew of the common, every- 
day matters of husbandry, and were sorry to be obliged 
to quit them abruptly ; at another time we will gladly 
tell them what the cars would not wait for us to say 
then. 

The light soils of that region would be vastly improved 
by cupious dressings from their abundant bog boles 
and wet meadows. These meadows, many of them, 
may be very easily rendered vastly more productive 
) than the surrounding uplands. When the farmers there 
| turn their attention more to the draining and cultivating 
| of their wet lands, they will find the labor more produc- 
| tive than that which is bestowed upon such soil as they 
| are accustomed to cultivate. 
| OUR CONFFESSION. 





Conscience has been troubling us for some weeks in 
| relation to ir quiries proposed by a correspondent near 
_ Fall River, who was confined to his bed by a fractured 





more general use. It gives to the lands avery smooth jimb. When his letter was received, we felt it a duty 
surface, it facilitates the germination of seed by bring- | tc reply soon. But his inquiry whether the waste from 
ing them into close contact with the soil, and in the | a calico printing establishinent might be rendered ser- 
heat of summer it is believed to be very serviceable to | yiceable asa manure, we were unable to answer at once ; 
the young grass that had been sown among the grains. | we hoped by taking time tu learn something upon the 
A farmer in Wenham, where most of the stubbles were | subject that might enable us to give a definite answer; 
killed the last summer, informed usa few days since, but we have gained nothing by the delay. Our conjec- 
that he apparently saved his by having roiled his ground ‘ture is that too much copperas and other substances in- 
in the spring. jurious to vegetation are contained in this waste, and that 

We believe it to be good economy in this vicinity, to | it will be expensive fitting it for manure. A small 


sow hay seed with grain in all cases, whether one in- | 4U%Mtity might be tried by using lime freely with it. — 
| Our confession must go still farther. We are sorry to 


ver is worth for feed in the autumn and for manure to | 84Y> but must say, that we have lost the communication 


the land the following season, more than the cost of | and do not distinctly recollect the other inquiries pro- 


tends to lay the land down or not. The growth of clo 


|posed. If our corespondent will favor us again, we 


seed. , 
Our original remarks ia most cases are suggested by will endeavor so to use him that he shall have less cause 


our observations upon a particular farm, and in this | °f complaint than he has at present. 


neighborhood. Of course they must not be understood | La : 
as designed for universal application. Each reader. We heve received the Premium List of the Rhode Is- 


must look at the peculiarities of his own climate and. land Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Indus- 
soil, before he can properly judge whether our advice is | ‘TY, for 1541, and will give it an early insertion. The 
suited to his wants. | Society’s a:inual Cattle Show, &c. will take place at 


|P 6th of Oc 
There is at present considerable difference of opinion | 4¥tuxet, on the Oth of October next. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

Raoveof the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 

of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 

Northecly exposure, week ending March 28. 








“March, 1841. | 7A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind, 
22 4l 36 











Monday, 25 | 3. E.. 
Tuesday, 23 35 55 | 60 S. E. 
Wednesday, 24 31 50 47 N. W. 
Theisday, 25 36 | 58 | 46 | 5. 
Friday, 26 36 66 | 659 Ww. 
Sat irday, 27 50 | 57 | 46 | E. 
Sui day, 28 42 49 48 | £E. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Mospay, Mancu 29, 1e41. 
Reported fur the New England Farmer. 

At Market 400 Beef Cattle, 30 yoke of Working 

Oxen, 35 Cows and Calves, 560 Sheep, and 3100 swine. 

About 75 Beef Cattle and 600 Swine unsold. 

Piices.— Beef Cattle —Former prices were not sus- 
tained and we reduce our quotations, viz. extra $6 50 a 
675. First quality $6 00 a 6 25. Second quality 
$5 50 a 5 75.—Third quality, $5 00 a5 25. i " 

Working Oxen—Sales were noticed at $70, $75 
$85, $95, $100 and $120. ; 

Coirs and Calves.—Sales $20, $25, $28, $33, $40 
and $60. . : 

Sheep —Lots at $2 50, 3 50, 4 25 and a few extra 6 00 
each. 

Swine. —More than two thousand were sold. Lots to 
peddle were sold mostly at 4 for sows, and 5 for barrows. 
A few lots at 41-8 and 41-4 and 5 1-8and51-4. At 
retail from 4 1-4 to 6. 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


Herds Grass, very little in market. Red Top, 
Clover—Northern, very 
Flax Seed, 


SEEDS. 
new seed by the hag 60—old 55 c. 
little in Market.—Southern, plenty, 9 to 10 c. 
$1, 37 to 1 59 bu. Lucerne, 25 c. per lb. 

FLOUR. Howard Street $5 37—Genesee $5 31—Ohio 


6 12. 

GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none. —Round Yel- 
low 51 to 53—Southern Flat Yellow 50—White 48.— 
Rye—Northern 60 to 65—Southern 50 to 55. Oats—South- 
ern 30 to 31—Northern 35 to 40. 

PROVISIONS. Beef—Mess $10 50 to 11 00—Prime 
$6 50—No. | $9 00. Pork—Extra—i5 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 00. Hams-——Northern 9 c. per lb—Southern, 
none. Lard—Boston 9c per lb.—Southern, 8 to 8 1-2. 
Butter—Lump 18 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14. 
Whole Hogs 5 1-2 to 6 c.—Pigs 5 ce. 

HAY, per ton, $17 to 17 50— Eastern Screwed 813 to 14. 

CHEESE—Old 11 c.--New 8. 

EGGS, 16. 

WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced 
any change of late. 
is but a limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
lb. 50 to 55 c.--American full blood, washed, 47 to 50--Do 
3-4 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 blood, washed, 36 to 
40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37--Smyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14—Bengasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 1\0—Superfine Northern pulled 
lamb 43 to 46—No. | do. do. 37 to 42—No 2 do do 26 to 30 
—No 3 do do 18 to 20. 











SITUATION WANTED. 

A practical Gardener, of whom good references can be 
given, with a wife and one child, wishes a situation. 

March 31. 2wis 


BEDFORD OATS. 

Just received 60 bushels of superior Bedford Oats. This 
variety is highly recommended, it not being liable to blast, 
and very productive. for sale by 

JOS. BRECK & CO. 


March 31. 

SUPERIOR SEED BARLEY. 

100 bushels of extra heavy and clean Seed Barley. Also 
30 bushels CHEVALIER BARLEY, a new and superior 
variety, for sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 
__ March 31. 


BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

Received from Vermont, 30 bushels Black Sea Wheat. 
Also, 20 busheis Italian Spring Wheat, raised in Warren, 
N.H. For sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 

March 31. 











AN OX WAGON 
Nearly new, for sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., In- 
uire at No, 62 North Market Street, or at their Farm in 
righton, Feb. 24. 


Pulled Wool is rather scarce, und there 


WILLIS’S LATEST (MPRO\ ED SEED SOWER. 





| Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sea- 
son ; one of the most perfect machines ever introduced for 
| the purpose, In using this machine, the farmer may be cer 
| tain that his seed is put into the ground, and at the same 
time in the best possible manner. There has been a great 
difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they are 
very api to clog up, and the farmer might go over an acre of 
land and not sow a single seed ; but not so with this ; itis so 
constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using this sow- 
er, the farmer can save one half of h:s seed, and do the work 
at It ss than one quarter the expense of the common way of 
| sowing seeds and have it done in a much better manner; 
| it opens the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it over and 
}rolisthemdown. It will sow almost any kind of Garden 
| Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurtzel, Turnivs, Carrots, 
| Beets, Parsnips, Ontons. id is highly recommended by 
}a great number of persons who used it the past season. | 
| For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warenouse and Seed 
Store by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
March 31. 


| 


Vines—Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. 

Catalogues may be obtained by applying at the Nursery. | 

‘Trees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages. | 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Breck & | 
Co. Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street, will be delivered | 
the day following, and left at any part of the city, free of | 
expense, 
Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 

J. & F. WINSHIP. 

Brighton Nurseries, March 24, 1841. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 








1000 Howard’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 
| 200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
| 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ Patent Snaiths 
} 50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “* Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50Common do _— do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 ‘“ Vegetable Cutters, 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do, 


60 doz. Halter do. 
000 yards Fence do. 
25 Grind Stones on rollers. 


200 Grain Cradles. 

100 Ox Yokes. 

1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. | 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 





| 











FRUIT TREES AND SCIONS FOR SALE. | 
The subscriber, at the Pomological Garden, 
Salem, offers for<ale a very choice and extensive 
variety of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and | 
Apricot Trees, Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Red | 
aud White Dutch Currants, and Red and White | 
Antwerp Raspberries, | 
Also, Scions of all the European and American Fruits | 
which have been proved ; all from fruit bearing Trees, pack- 
ed in boxes with moss, and can be transported with safety 
to any partof this country or Europe. 
ROBERT MANNING. 
tMayl 





Salem, March 2, 1841. 


CLUVER & RED TOP. 


50 tierces and 100 bbls. Prime Clover. 

200 Bags Redtop, new seed, 

50 bbls Herds Grass prime quality, for sale by 
March 24 BRECK & Co. 


FARM WANTED 

Wanted to purchase on credit or hire on a lease of five or 
ten years, a small but good farm in the vicinity of Bostou.— 
The advertiser is engaged in rearing swine and makes large 
quantities of manure and has it in his power to keep a farm 
in a high state of cultivation. Any person having a place 
Lo dispose of or rent at a reasonable price may hear of a ten- 
ant by addressing JOHN GREY, 

March 10. Neponset Village, Dorchester. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &e. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 


12,000 Pear and Plum Trees.—Large and new 
additions of Pear and Plum ‘Trees have lately 
heen received, many kinds of which ure alike 
new to our ceuntry, and very extraordinary. 

ae Such have been the selections which have been 
made hy the subscriber in Europe, and in person, during the 
last Autumn, where all have been proved; those kinds 
already wel! known amongst us being identified by him by 
the wood and the leaf. 

A new Descriptive Catalogue of all these fruits will soon 
be ready, and will be sent to al] who apply. 


Of the few following fine kinds extra large numbers have 
been provided for sale; all being very productive kinds, and 
inost of them prodigious bearers, and are therefore calculated 
for cultivation to great profit on a great and extensive scale. 


- | These ripen in succession in the order named ; 
WY PNUIP’S INDRA RY? | Jargonelle, Aug. | Duchesse D’Angoulgme 
os $Sc< b.eSg < g ’ 
BricnTon, NEAR Bostox, Summer Francreal, Aug. ‘ 7 Oct. Nov. 
a : . ae Sept. | Gloux Morceau or the 
States on is _ of the Boston and Worcester Rail | Bartlett or Williams’ B. | D’Aremberg of the 
Road,--5 miles from the city. | Chret, Aug. Sept. | French, Noy, to Feb, 
The Proprietors of this extensive nursery beg | Beurre D’Amaulis, Sept. | Easter Beurre, Dec. to Apr. 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that | Oct. | Clion, or LeCure, very 
they are ready to furnish orders to any amount, | Napoleon, Oct.| large, for cooking 
for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotic. Louise Bonne only, a. prodigious 
eee =F ruit Trees, incluling all the varieties of | D’Avranches, Oct. bearer, Bourgmestre 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c. | Marie Louise Oct. Nov of Boston, Winter. 
. ’ ’ 


Passe Colmar, Nov. to Feb. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, or left with Joseph 
Breck & Co., New England Farmer Uffice, will be promptly 
attended to, and Trees, when so ordered, will be securely 
vacked for safe transportation to distant places. 

N. B. A few trees of “ Van Mons‘ Leon Je Clerc Pears,” 
supposed to be the best in the world; also, “ Pitt’s prolific 
Marie.” or “ Surpasse Marie Louise.” These cost high— 
these Pears alone must, therefore be charged at extra prices, 
or $2,50 for the former, ind $2,00 for the latter. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, March 2. 


PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. 
3000 Pear Trees, of the most approved kinds. 
2000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds 
and extra size—many of them have borne this 
season. 
App'e, Cherry and Peach Trees, of different 
kinds. 

500 Quince Trees. 

4000 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high; mostof them have borne fruit. Black Hamburg, 
Sweetwater, Pond’s. 

30,000 Grant Asparagus Roots. 

Gooseberry, Currants, Raspberries, of good kinds. 

:; 5000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plants, lately intro- 
aucec, 

2000 Cherry and Pear Stocks; 1000 Plums; Roses, &c. of 
all kinds. 

All orders sent to the subscriber at Cambridgeport, will 


meet with immediate attention. 
SAMUEL POND. 
Cambridgeport, Mass., Feb. 24. 


CORN SHELLER, 
CAUTION, the public are hereby informed that the sub- 
scriber has letters Patent for his improved CORN SHEL- 
LER, and all infringements on the same will be prosecuted 
to the extent of ie low. The above machines are for sale 
at J. Breck & Co. No. 51 und 52 North Market street, Bos- 
ton. C,. WILLIS. 
March 14th. 


A SMALL FARM FOR SALE, 
Situated in Braintree, ten miles from Boston, with a 
Dwelling House and large Cider mill thereon. The farm 
contains about 20 acres. Inquire of 
NATHANIEL FAXON, 


Feb. 24. No. 53 North Market Streey, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Women in France.—-“ Shame upon France, 
falsely styled by its inhabitants “The Paradise of 
Woman,” where the female race is degraded to 
occupations which England never imposed on her 
most worthless daughters. Only the young and 
hardy of the stronger sex are employed in the paria 
trade of scavenger in England, none others being 
fit to cope with the discomfort of stifling dust in 
summer, and continual mud in winter. 
of Paris, however, at this moment offer the distres- 
sing spectacle of aged and decrepid women, toiling 


by dozens in the wet, heavy mud, with which their | 


miserable clothing is also saturated; « dripping 
broom or shovel is alternately placed in the girdle 
on their back, and their wrinkled features are 
scarcely discernible through 


crowds of carriages, which whirling rapidly among | 
these feeble old creatures, seein continually to | 


threaten the miserable remnant of their days. 
There can scarcely be imagined a more deplora- 
ble spectacle than these aged women toiling at 
such heavy work without the assistance of men, 
and held so low in the consideration of the vola- 
tile crowd that they’are not unfrequently thrown 
down by heedless drivers. 


“ Another class of work which frequently falls 
to the lot of aged woman is the fatiguing and chil- 
ly labor of carrying water, during the severe 
weather, to houses where the fountains and pumps 
are frozen. As some of the families supplied live 
on the fourth or fifth floors of .the tall houses, the 
tread-mill task of the infirm poor creatures is hardly 
paid by the two sous charged. per bucket. 

“A third class of severe labor, often imposed on 
women here is the sawing and cutting up of wood 
for fuel, which they do in all weathers in the ex- 
posed and windy court yards. At the wood stores 
purchasers can only procure wood in large pieces 
as it comes from the forest; it is therefore, a trade 
to cut up the blocks into convenient lengths for 
the fire places, and near the woodstores is general- 
ly seen a collection of men and women, waiting to 
be engaged for that purpose. The women are 
singularly expert with their sharp little saws, which 
glide rapidly through the logs placed on a cross- 
legged stand like a portable garden chair; they 
then, unassisted, carry heavy loads of the cut wood 
to its destination in the cellars or up the eternal 
stairs, and finally with a few sous, and the mighty 
perquisite of the saw-dust, they set off happy and 
singing to seek a similar toil.’—Eng. paper. 


Farser Matuew’s Temreerance Roti. —A 
gentleman who lately visited Cork says: “T was 
disappointed in my wish to meet Father Mathew, 
who was in Dublin, where he had enrolled great 
numbers. I looked over the books at his home. 
They*are very neatly kept, and resemble large 
ledgers. The number registered was above one 
million and a half, and there are immense numbers 
taken in the country and registered, I believe 
the total may be fairly stated at two millions and 
a half.” 





WHITE CARROT. 


A quantity of this new and valuable root is offered for 
sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 
North Market street. 

Also— New Red and Yellow Globe MANGEL WURT- 
ZEL—considered a superior variety 


Feb. 10. JOS. BRECK & CO. 


The streets | 


the splashing of | 





GARDEN SEEDS, 


For sale by Josepn Bueck & Cc. at the New EncLanp 
| Farmer Orrice, No. 51 and 52 North Market St. Bos- 
}ton. The subscribers would inform the public that they 
have now on hand the largest collection of seeds ever be- 
fore offered by sale in this city, embracing every variety 
of Field, Kitchen, Garden, and Ornamental Flower Seeds 
desirable for this or any other Ciumate. 
Our seeds are either raised under our own inspection or 
imported from responsible houses in Europe, and having 
taken extraordinary pains to obtain such as are pure and 
' genuine, we can confidently recommend them to our custo- 
mers and friends, and feel assured they will prove satisfac- 
tory to all who try them. 

Dealers in seeds are requested to forward their orders in 
{season. Boxes for retailing from 8 dolls, and upwards 
| will be sent out on commission allowing a liberal discount 
and take back what remain unsold. 

Letters and orders with good reference will meet with | 


| prompt attention, 

FIELD SEEDS. 
Ruta Paga. 
Ballatine’s New Royal do. 
White Tankard Turnip. 
Red do. 
Red Round do. 
White do. 
White Globe do. 
Green Round do. 
Purple Top Hybrid do. 
Ruckwheat. 
Broom Corn. 


Sugar Beet. 
Mangel Wurtzel. 

| New Red Globe do. 
Yellow do. , 
| Carrot Long Orange. 
*  Altringham. 

{| © New White, extra fine. 
| Pumpkin, sorts. 

| Wheat—various sorts. 

| Burley, do, 

| Rye, do, 


superior 
varieties. 





| Potatoes, do. Millet. 
| Indian Corn, do. Buckthorn. 2 
| Oats, do. Locust. § for Hedges. 


GARDEN SEEDs. 

Artichoke, Asparagus, Beans of every description, Beets 
| of sorts, Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Culiflower, 
| Caraway, Celery, of the most improved sorts, Cabbage 20 , 
} sorts, Carrot, all the varieties, Cucumber do, Cress,Egg | 
| Plant. Endive, Indian Corn, Kale, Leek, Lettuce in great | 
| variety, Melons, do. Martynea, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, 
| Onion of sorts, Pepper do. Pumpkin do. Parsnip, Parsley, 
| Peas, a very great variety, Rhubarb for tarts, Radish of sorts, 


Salsify, Squash of sorts, Tomato, Turnip 20 varieties. 


{SWEET AND POT HERBs. 


Thyme Sweet Basil. 
Sweet Marjorum. Lavender. 
Sage. Lemon Balm. 
Summersavory, Anise. 


Medicinal Herbs, &c. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS. 

Three hundred varieties, embracing all the finest sorts. 

Packages of 20 fine sorts for one dollar. 

Those who prefer to have their Seeds put up in papers 
ready for retail, can be accommodated—each packet neatly 
closed and labelled with printed directions. Price 40 cents, 
per dozen papers, which are retailed here at 6 1-4 cents each. 

Fruit and ornamental trees, of the greatest variety, sup- 
plied at nurseryman’s prices, and orders solicited. These 
will he packed, when required, to go to any part of the U. 
States. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


STRAWBERRIES! SIRAWLERRIES! 


The subscriber would offer to the public, the present 
season, his Selected Collection, consisting of seven varieties ; 
they are such as have stood the test of a fuir trial for 
seven years, and all grown by the subscriber. 

Warren's Seeding Methven, a new and valuable kind, a 
free bearer, fruit very large and juicy; fruit measuring 5 1-2 
inches have been exhibited the present season. This va- 
riety can be warranted to be one of the finest varieties grown, 
and will produce as fine fruit and as large quantity, with 
the same cultivation, as any other ever offered. The price 
of this Seedling is $5 00 per hundred plants 

Methven Castle.— Fruit extremely large, high flavored 
and showy ; eo ae of this fruit have heen shown this 
season six inches in circumference. Price three dollars per 
hundred plants 

Keen’s Seedling. — A very superior variety, fruit very 
large, rich dark color, and uncommonly high flavored. 
Price three dollars per huadred. 

Royal Scarlet—Fruit long oval shaped and juicy, very 
free bearer, and very hardy. Price two dollars. 

Hadbois.—F ruit larger than Vnglish Wood, exceedingly 
numerous, sometimes yielding 100 berries to the plant.— 
Price two dollars. 

Early Virginia —This is known to be the earliest and 
best fruit for market, a free bearer and very hardy. Price 
two dollars 

English Wood—Fruit well known for years. 
dollar. 

Every plant sent from this garden will be warranted to be 
free from mixtures, and shall also be young and healthy, 
worth the price paid for them. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, inclosing the amount 
for the order, or with a good reference, shail he promptly at- 
tended to, and the plants carefully forwarded agreeably to 
directions. JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 


Price one 











March, 24. Nonantum Vale, Brighton. 





, .— 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould board 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould board has been very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 


the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light Ged dace to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heary, hard or rocky, 
BEGIN WITH Mr. Howarp’s.” 


Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lhs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team ! £4 cdseadedet that Howard’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$i¢ 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Feb, 24. 





PURE SPERM OIL. 
EDMUND T. HASTINGS & CO., No. 101 State St. 
keep constantly for sale, Winter, Springand Fall Sperm Oil, 
bleached and unbleached ; which they warrant to be of 
the best quality and to burn without crusting. 
Oil Canisters of various sizes. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. sly 





FOR SALE. 

A small House in Medford containing nine rooms, with & 
barn, &c., and near the depot of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road. For terms, apply to JONATHAN BROOKS, near 
the premises. 3w* March 16. 


GRINDSTONES. 
An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindsteres 
constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC, LOMBAW)D 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 








NEW FLOWER SEEDS. 

The subscribers have received from London a choice ecol- 
lection of Flower Seeds, which, with those raised by them- 
selves, constitute all worthy of cultivation. Price from 6 1-4 
to 25 cents per paper. Assortment of those marked 6 1-4 
cents, 20 papers for one dollar, and others in the = 
portion. JOS. BRECK & C 





TRACE CHAINS. 
Just received, direct from the English manufacturesr 8 
casks of Trace Chains, from 6 to 11 feet lony, suitabie ler 
ploughing or draft chains. JOSEPH BRECK & COC. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. 

ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 


